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animal magnetism, Dr. Moll practically admits an un¬ 
explained residuum of facts, and in the candid temper 
of his whole book, shows a truly scientific spirit of 
genuine interest in their investigation. 

A . T. Myers. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Text-book of Mechanics. By Thomas Wallace Wright. 

(New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1890.) 

This book is a most excellent treatise on the science of 
mechanics, and systematically places before the student 
the principles which underlie the subject. The differen¬ 
tial calculus for the most part is used only when a clear 
advantage is gained by it, and in the earlier chapters of 
the work two courses are open to the reader, one with and 
the other without it. The author in a note rather regrets 
that words for the unit velocity and unit acceleration have 
not been proposed, as these would simplify matters: the 
Rev. J. B. Lock, in his late book on “Dynamics for 
Beginners,'"’ has proposed and used two very good words, 
“ velo ” and “celo,” for unit velocity and unit acceleration 
respectively. 

On the whole, the practical parts are treated more fully 
than is usual, and the examples throughout are of a very 
practical and typical character, and not mere numerical 
illustrations of formula;. Many examples the author has 
treated by the graphical method of solution, but he adds 
a word of warning to the student against making it a 
complicated weapon for attacking all sorts of problems 
which are more easily solved in other ways. 

Another important point alluded to is the use of 
approximate formula; : the rigorous formula always pre¬ 
cedes the approximate one, the latter being reduced from 
the former, so that the degree of approximation can easily 
be estimated. 

The last two chapters deal with the statics and kinetics 
of fluids, or, as they are more generally known, hydro¬ 
statics and hydrokinetics. 

Besides numerous examples there are plenty of figures 
and woodcuts, and scattered here and there are a few 
historical notes which give a lively interest to the subject. 

W. 

An Elementary Text-book of Heat and Light. By R. 

Wallace Stewart, B.Sc. London. (London : W. B. 

Clive and Co., 1890.) 

This volume is one of the University Correspondence 
College Tutorial Series, which are written specially to 
meet the requirements of the various London University 
examinations. 

Of the twenty chapters, the first ten deal with the 
principles which underlie the theory of heat, while the 
second ten treat of those of light. In each chapter the 
principles and laws on which the subject-matter depends 
are fully described, and under the heading of “ Calcula¬ 
tions” the author explains the various laws in mathematical 
form, concluding with examples worked out, and in many 
cases questions from well-known examinations. The 
chapters on light are treated in a similar manner. Those 
reading this work should be able to obtain a fair grip of 
these two subjects, the elementary principles being well 
and concisely expressed. 

At the beginning of the second part of the book, on 
4 ‘ Light,” the author recommences the numbering of the 
pages, which we think is rather a mistake, as it is awkward 
in the first instance for reference, and in the second it has 
necessitated the use of two indexes. The illustrations, 
one hundred and fifty in number, are very good and 
accurate, and the work concludes with an appendix con¬ 
taining a paper of questions set at the London Matricu¬ 
lation examinations under the new 1888 regulations. 

W. 
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The Confessions of a Poacher. Edited by John Watson, 
F.L.S. (London : The Leadenhall Press, 1890.) 

In an editorial note it is stated that the poacher of these 
“ Confessions ” is “no imaginary being.” Since that is 
so, it might have been well for Mr. Watson to explain 
the precise nature of his own functions as editor. It 
seems rather odd to find a poacher talking in this way:— 
“ It was the fact that I had, during the small hours of 
the morning, stood alone on London Bridge. The great 
artery of life was still ; the pulse of the city had ceased 
to beat. Although bred among the lonely hills, I felt for 
the first time that this was to be alone ; that this was 
solitude. I felt such a sense as Macaulay’s New Zea¬ 
lander may experience when he sits upon the ruins of the 
same stupendous structure.” How much of this is the 
poacher’s, and how much are we to attribute to the 
editor? The same question often suggests itself, and a 
good many readers, we suspect, will conclude that at 
least with the form of the “Confessions” the person 
supposed to be confessing has had very little to do. The 
book displays a curious and intimate acquaintance with 
some forms of animal life, and may be of service in 
fostering a liking for natural history. Unfortunately, 
however, grammatical rules are not always treated with 
the respect which is due to them. Says the poacher : 
“ Whilst preparing my nets and wires, the dogs would 
whine impatiently to be gone.” No doubt the poacher _ 
here means that he himself prepared his nets and wires, 
but what he says is that the dogs prepared them. 

Examination Papers in Trigonometry. By George H. 
Ward, M.A. (London : George Bell and Sons, 1890.) 

One hundred and twenty examination papers are given 
in this book ; they are arranged progressively and seem 
to be well chosen, and will be found good substitutes for 
the questions in the various text-books which become 
familiar to the student on his second reading. Questions 
solely on book-work collected together at the end form a 
useful addition. 

Blackids Modern Cyclopaedia. Vol. VII. Edited by 
Charles Annandale, M.A., LL.D. (London : Blackie 
and Son, Limited, 1890.) 

This is the seventh volume of this useful and valuable 
essence of information, commencing with the word “ Pota- 
mogeton ” and reaching as far as “ Skates.” The articles 
on the various subjects are generally well treated, and 
every reader may find something of interest in them ; 
numerous pictorial illustrations and maps are given. The 
references to printing, Prussia, railways, Rome, Russia, 
and Scotland are among the most lengthy in this volume. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications . ] 

Recent Classification of the Shrews. 

During the present year some very important work has been 
done with the Soricida, the family of the Shrews. This has 
been mainly contributed by the well-known student of the group, 
Dr. George E. Dobson, F.R.S., the distinguished mammalogist. 
Dr. Dobson has just published the first fasciculus of Part III. 
of his work entitled “ A Monograph of the Insectivora, Syste¬ 
matic and Anatomical” (Gurney and Jackson, London). This 
fasciculus deals entirely with the Shrews, it being a quarto 
illustrated by six fine lithographic plates fully illustrating the 
dentition of the Soricida, as its text, in the most admirable 
manner, presents their characters. Even a still more important 
paper by the same author appeared in the Proceedings of the 
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Zoological Society of London for February of the present year, 
and is entitled “A Synopsis of the Genera of the Family 
Soricidce Probably the most extensive collection of these in¬ 
teresting little mammals ever examined by a single investigator, 
came under the hand of the writer of the works just quoted, 
wherefrom to make his deductions. His classification is most 
complete and acceptable, and goes to show that the Shrews 
are first to be divided into two sub-families, viz. the Soricidce, 
and the Crocidurince , the first being characterized by having 
their teeth red-tipped, while in the latter the teeth are white. 
Five genera make up the first sub-family—which stand, Sorex , 
SoriculuSy Blarina , Notiosorex , and Crossopus. In the Croci¬ 
durince we find six genera—namely, Myosorex, Crocidura , 
Diplomesodon , Anurosorex, Chimarrogale , and Nectogale. This 
adds four genera to M. Milne-Edwards’s list, and from the same 
omits the genus Neosorex, Dr. Dobson believes that ** the red¬ 
toothed Shrews diverged from the white-toothed, development 
having proceeded on somewhat similar lines in the descendants 
of both according to similarity of environment and modes of 
life.” Of Dr. Merriam’s genus and type, Atophyrax bendirii , he 
says that “ there are no leading characters which would enable 
one to define the genus, were I inclined to admit it in my 
synopsis.” 

It is refreshing in these days to meet with such classification, 
and such an able classifier—one who, as Dr, Dobson most 
emphatically does, draws good strong lines in taxonomy, and 
discourages the hair-splitting methods adopted by some 
mammalogists in these days. R. W. Shufeldt. 

Takoma Park, D.C., September 13. 


Musical Sands. 

In reference to the note respecting Mr. Hyndman’s query 
re sonorous sand (Nature, October 2, p. 554) it may be 
interesting to him, and others, to know that in our own islands 
musical sand is by no means rare. In the second edition of my 
“Musical Sand,” shortly to be issued, I shall give a list of 
the places at which it occurs in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, showing that only observers are rare—not the sands. 

My investigations since my paper was first published nearly 
two years ago have brought many new and interesting facts 
under my notice, not the least being that the musical sands at 
Studland Bay are always mute during an easterly wind. This 
I have been able to account for. 

About three years ago I propounded a theory to account for 
the emission of these musical sounds from sands; briefly it is 
that they are the result of the rubbing together of millions of 
clean sand-grains very uniform in size : two such grains rubbing 
together would not produce vibrations audible to us, but the 
accumulation of such vibrations issuing from millions of surfaces, 
and, approximately, of equal length, would produce a note 
sufficiently powerful to be sensible to us. 

This theory has long been published, and though it has been 
examined by some of our most eminent physicists, and tested in 
a variety of ways since, nothing has been suggested which has 
caused me to abandon it. I shall be pleased to send Mr. 
Hyndman a copy of my first paper on the subject. 

Bournemouth, October 6 . Cecil Carus-Wilson. 


With what Four Weights (and a Pair of Scales) can 
be Weighed any Number of Pounds from 1 to 40 
inclusive ? 


With two weights four amounts can be weighed, viz. each 
weight and the sum and difference of the two. 

With a third, in addition to these four, the sum and difference 
of each and the third can be weighed. Three weights therefore 
give 13 amounts. Similarly a fourth weight gives 13 + 2 x 13 + 1, 
or 40 amounts, exactly. 

It is therefore evident that each amount must be arrived at by 
only one combination, and that the sum of the weights must be 
40 pounds. To weigh 39 pounds, then, we shall clearly want a 
1 pound weight. With 1 and 39 we can weigh 1, 38, 39, 40. 
For the next weight 2 clearly will not do, as 1 could be arrived 
at in two ways. Taking 3, we find that 1, 3, and 36 give us 
1, 2, 3, 4, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40. Now to get 5 
without getting any amount by more than one combination we 
clearly want 9, and this will be found to solve the question, the 
weights being 1, 3, 3 2 , 3 s . A fifth weight of 3 4 will enable us 
to weigh any number of pounds up to 121, and so on. 

E. R. F. 
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Protective Coloration of Eggs. 

In view of Mr. Grensted’s letter to Nature last year (vol. 
xli. p. 53), asserting the writer’s belief that the egg of the red- 
backed shrike varies with the tint of the lining material of 
the nest, and of my own reply to this (same volume, pp. 
129-30), I had intended this summer to examine as large a 
series of nests and eggs as possible, in order to verify or dis¬ 
prove my former observations. I have, however, been unable to 
devote any time to the matter; and have only obtained two 
nests—both from the neighbourhood of Evesham. In each of 
these, I must confess that Mr. Grensted’s contention is borne 
out. The lining of one nest is dull brown in colour ; and the 
eggs (5) are of a mouldy-brown ground-colour, tending towards 
dull green. The lining of the second is brighter in tone ; and 
contains a small fragment of red flannel. The eggs (5) of this 
nest show' the commoner flesh-coloured ground. 

In spite of these two instances, I must hold to my former 
opinion, that the correlation of ground-colour and environment 
is very imperfect in the nests and eggs of these birds. Next 
year I hope to be able to examine a greater number of nests. 

E. B. Titchener. 

Mote House, Mote Road, Maidstone, October 2. 


LUNAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

T HE idea of employing the process invented by 
Daguerre and Niepce for the purpose of obtaining 
photographs of our satellite was first suggested by 
Arago in a report made to the Paris Academy of Sciences 
on August 19, 1839. Daguerre acted on the suggestion, 
but, in spite of a long exposure, he obtained only feeble 
impressions, in which all details were conspicuously 
absent (Arago, “ CEuvres,” vol. vii. p. 458). The first 
photographic representations of the moon may therefore 
truly be said to have been made by Dr. J. W. Draper in 
America by means of a Newtonian reflector of five inches 
aperture. The specimens were presented to the New 
York Lyceum of Natural History. The following is an 
extract from the minutes of that association : 

“March 23, 1840. Dr. Draper announced that he had 
succeeded in getting a representation of the moon’s 
surface by the daguerreotype. . . . The time occupied 
was 20 minutes, and the size of the figure about 1 inch in 
diameter.” 

Dr. Draper also wrote in September of the same 
year:— 

“ There is no difficulty in procuring impressions of the 
moon by the daguerreotype beyond that which arises 
from her motion. By the aid of a lens and a heliostat, I 
caused the moon-beams to converge upon a plate, the 
lens being three inches in diameter. In haif an hour a 
very strong impression was obtained. With another 
arrangement of lenses I obtained a stain nearly an inch 
in diameter of the general figure of the moon, in which 
the places of the dark spots might be indistinctly traced ” 
{Phil. Mag., vol. xvii. p. 222, 1840). 

In 1850, W. C. Bond, in conjunction with J. A. Whipple, 
a photographer of Boston, obtained some really good 
daguerreotypes of the moon. The instrument used was 
the equatorial of 15 inches aperture beiongingto Harvard 
College Observatory, and images from two to three inches 
in diameter were obtained on plates adjusted at its focus. 
Some of these pictures on glass, and mounted for the 
stereoscope, were exhibited in London at the Great Ex¬ 
hibition of 1851, and also at Paris (“Annals, Observatory 
of Harvard College,” vol. i. p. clvii.). 

Also in 1830, Nffipce de St. Victor obtained a strong 
impression of the full moon in twenty seconds on an 
albumenized glass plate sensitized with silver chloride. 
He had only discovered this photographic process a few 
months previously, and the plate was exposed in order to 
test the efficiency of the film employed. N o attempt was 
made, however, to follow the moon’s motion, so the 
pictured disk could hardly have exhibited the circular 
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